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worthy of a place in his text. If we undertake to scrutinize the 
conjectures of all, there is no end to the task before us, and no 
limit to the absurdity that we shall encounter. An "emendation " 
of J. H. Hogan, for an instance, gives us an example of a verse 
(Med. 1349) without caesura, thus : 

uu izdido.'; otic btp£<pdfir)v xaslipuaa (!) 

Nor is any regard to be had to lyric hexapodies, for they have no 
caesura. Freund (Trien. Phil. V, p. 198) cites, as an example, 
Eur. Troad. 1305: 

)-epaid r etc iridov rifteiaa p. s A s a (!) 

He should have given the antistrophic verse where the MSS con- 
tain a real example. 

M. W. Humphreys. 



A Greek Inscription concerning Golgoi. 

An inscription on a statue in the Cesnola Collection is interest- 
ing in view of Vogue's guess as to the locality of Golgoi. Hagios 
Photios, where Cesnola discovered the temple and the sculptures 
within and outside of it, is twenty minutes' walk, I am informed by 
General Di Cesnola, from Hagios Georgios, the site of the ancient 
grave-yard. The edge of the latter is only ten minutes' walk from 
the temple. It is in this graveyard that the statue was found, a seated 
woman whose left hand rests on a box held in the right hand of a 
small figure standing at her left side — all in the limestone of the 
place. It is known in the Cesnola Collection as No. (Inscr.) 164, 
i. e. in the Series of Inscriptions No. 164. The inscription is on 
the base and declares the sculptor ; it is Greek and in three lines : 

ZwiXoq 

/Vi/tytOC 

'Ji-ainec 

The shapes of the letters assign it to the Roman age of Cyprus, 
for E, S and ii are in the round forms e, c, w ; I] has both legs 
equal ; and the extremities of all the letters flare a little. The O's 
are smaller than the other letters. Zuiiloq, as Renan points out 
(see Mission de Phe'nicie index) may be the translation of a Semitic 
name ; at any rate it is much commoner in Semitic countries in 
their Hellenized age than in Hellas proper. It occurs on two 
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other monuments of the Cesnola Collection, two burial cippi from 
Kition. The statue has never been published ; it was discovered 
in 1875, was part of the second collection and remained packed in 
its box till 1879. A fac-simile of the inscription will be given in 
the forthcoming photographic atlas of the Cesnola Collection. 

A. Duncan Savage. 



Of late years a fashion has come into vogue of inserting a neg- 
ative between the infinitive and its prefix, e. g. " to not do it," " to 
not obey," etc. Like all linguistic changes it seemed to spring up 
in a night, no one knew whence or how : it would generally be 
explained, I presume, as an Americanism. A reference to Bishop 
Pecock's Repressor (about 1450), one of the great landmarks of 
our older English prose, will show that this usage was not unknown 
during the first half of the XV century. See Repressor, p. 467, 
" It is notably better to be had, than to not be had." 

H. E. Shepherd. 



